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and southern Mexico, are clothed with forests of pines
and junipers. On the lofty mountains of Costa Rica,
Colombia, Venezuela, and the Greater Antilles appears an
outpost of the southern or Antarctic types of conifers, in
the form of the yew-like Podocarpus. The Araucaria, or
" monkey-puzzle " tree, so familiar to us now in the orna-
mental plantations of England, is found on the mountains
of Brazil and Chile. But the noblest of Tropical American
timber trees was the Mahogany (Smetenia mahogani), a
native of Central America, the Greater Antilles, and perhaps
of northern South America. It would be singled out any-
where, even by an observer who was no botanist, as being*
an aristocrat amongst trees, with its neat, glossy foliage
(somewhat like that of the ash), and its perfect symmetry
of outline. Superb evergreen oaks and ilexes are found
throughout the dense forests of Central America, the West
Indies, and northern South America. The Myrtle order
is represented by many tall trees (amongst which are the
Brazil-nut already referred to, and several Eugenias)*
There are also giant laurels, and the tall Myrospermum,
which yields a valuable healing gum known as Peruvian
balsam. Gigantic bamboos are found in most parts of
Tropical America, and are extremely beautiful in the
scenery of Jamaica and Cuba.

As regards fruit-and-food trees, Tropical America is
singularly well provided. Besides the various palms
which yield edible fruit, there are the Guava (Psidium),
the Custard Apple, the Sweet and Sour "Sops" (Anona),
the Rose Apple (Eugenia jambos)> the Alligator Pear
(Persea), the Cashew (Anacardium\ the Star Apple
(Chry$ophyllum\ the Sapodilla and Caniste (Sapota) (see
p. 255), the Pineapple, the Coco-plum (Chrysobalanus), the
Sea-grapes (Coccolobis), the Papaw (Carica), the Jagua